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not present himself for commendation as he did when he had 
caught a gopher. Plainly he had learned something of the prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. In the capture of the bird he exe- 
cuted a deliberately formed plan, which manifested a very consid- 
erable degree of reasoning powers beyond that of inherited 
habit. — J. D. Caton. 

An Elephant's Revenge. — One of those pests of society, "a 
practical joker," visited a caravan in a West of England fair, and 
tried his stupid tricks upon an elephant there. He first doled out 
to it, one by one, some gingerbread nuts ; and, when the grateful 
animal was thrown off its guard, he suddenly proffered it a large 
parcel wrapped in paper. The unsuspicious creature accepted 
and swallowed the lump, but immediately began to exhibit signs 
of intense suffering, and snatching up a bucket handed it to the 
keeper for water. This being given to it, it eagerly swallowed 
quantities of the fluid. "Ha!" cried the delighted joker, "I 
guess those nuts were a trifle hot, old fellow." " You had better 
be off," exclaimed the keeper, " unless you wish the bucket at 
your head." The fool took the hint only just in time, for the en- 
raged animal, having finished the sixth bucketful, hurled the 
bucket after its tormentor with such force that, had he lingered a 
moment longer, his life might have been forfeited. The affair was 
not, however, yet concluded. The following year the show re- 
visited the same town; and the foolish joker, like men of his 
genus, unable to profit by experience, thought to repeat his stupid 
trick on the elephant. He took two lots of nuts into the show 
with him, sweet nuts in one pocket and hot in the other. The 
elephant had not forgotten the jest played upon him, and there- 
fore accepted the cakes very cautiously. At last, the joker 
proffered a hot one; but, no sooner had the injured creature dis- 
covered its pungency, than it seized hold of its persecutor by the 
coat-tails, hoisted him up by them, and held him until they gave 
way, when he fell to the ground. The elephant now inspected 
the severed coat-tails, which, after he had discovered and eaten 
all the sweet nuts, he tore to rags, and flung after their discomfit- 
ed owner. — Chambers 's Joitmal. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Charnay Collection in Washington. — The following is 
from Mr. A. Thorndyke Rice, editor of the North American Re- 
view, to Professor Baird, May 31 : 

"From advices received from Mr. Desire Charnay, and dated 
Paris, May 12, I learn that casts, taken on the spot by means of 
the proces Lotin de Laval, of many of the most notable inscrip- 
tions and bas-reliefs existing in the ruined cities of Mexico and 

1 Edited by Professor Orrs T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Central America, are now in transit to this country, having been 
shipped from Havre, on the 10th inst, on the steamer Labrador. 

" These casts, a catalogue of which is enclosed, are duplicates of 
those now on permanent exhibition at the Trocadero, Paris, in a 
building specially appropriated to their accommodation. They have 
been made with the express purpose of being exposed to public 
view, and kept permanently in the Smithsonian Institution, under 
such conditions as will afford to students of American antiquities 
the fullest opportunities for studying these products of indigenous 
art and these hitherto indecipherable inscriptions. 

" The expedition to Central America, of which these casts are 
the result, was equipped and maintained in the field for about two 
years at the joint expense of Mr. Pierre Lorillard and the Gov- 
ernment of France, and under the auspices of that Republic and 
the United States. I have myself taken a profound interest in 
the progress of its labors, and have had the general direction of 
the work. It will therefore be exceedingly gratifying to me, as 
well as to Mr. Lorillard, to receive from you the assurance that 
this unique and valuable collection of American antiquities will 
be assigned such a place in the Smithsonian Institution as its ex- 
ceptionally interesting character merits. 

" Several applications for these casts have already been made 
to us by various public institutions in New York, but in view of 
the national character of the expedition, it is desired first to offer 
the fruit of its labors to the Smithsonian Institution. 

" An early answer will oblige, because of the early arrival of 
the collection, and of the expected coming from France of an 
expert for the proper arrangement of the casts." 

Under date of June 4, Mr. Rice writes : 

" I am sincerely gratified to learn that the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion tenders so cordial a reception to the Lorillard collection. 
Perhaps I ought, in my former letter, to have given some approx- 
imate estimate of the size of these casts, so that you might be 
able to decide whether the space now at your command in the 
institution is sufficient to afford them opportunity for effective 
display. Many of these bas-reliefs and inscriptions are from 
eight to ten feet high, by six or eight feet broad. 

"I shall be obliged if you will kindly advise me immediately 
whether the great size of these monuments is likely to present 
any obstacle to their fitting accommodation in the Smithsonian. 

" The artist charged with the duty of setting them up, sailed 
from Havre on the 26th ult, in the steamship St. Germain." 

LISTE DES MOULAGES ENVOYES A WASHINGTON. 

1. Bas-relief, Indian, venant d'Oocosingo. 7. Pierre de 1'Inauguration du Temple. 

2, 3, 4, 5. Pierre de Tizoc — 4 pieces. 8. Inscription — de Palenque. 
6. Grand fragment — de Tezcoco. 9. Mietlanteuhtli. 
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PALENQUE. 

JO. Bas-relief — Interieur du Palais. 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15. Grand Salles Sculptes 1 „ . , T 

,6, 17, 18, 19, 20. " J Temple des Inscriptions. 

21, 22, 23, 24, 25. Bas-reliefs, Fond de l'Autel — Temple du Soleil. 

26. Bas-reliefs, Fond ") 

27- >■ Temple de la Croix, No. 2. 

28. de l'Autel J 

29. Bas reliefs. Fond \ „ , , . „ . ,, 

30. de l'Autel . } Tem P le de la CroIX ' *°; '■ 

31. 32. Bas-reliefs, sous-basement du Palais. 
33, 34, ) 

3S> 3^> r Katunes— Inscriptions. 

37- j 

38, 39, 40. 1 Marches de pEscalier. 

41,42. j 

43, 44. De 1'aile interieure du Palais. 

MERIDA. 

45. Tete sculpte en angle. 47. Petit bas-relief de Cozumal. 

(Uxmal.) 48. Grand bas-relief de Cozumal. 

46. Grand pilier — Colonne engagee. 



CHICHENITZA. 



49. 
50. 
51 

52 

53 
54. 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59. 



60,61,"] Grand bas-relief compose de 

J portes, sud ouest du Castillo. 62, 63, I 8 pieces, interieur d'une 

) -r,-,. . , -. , , 64, 65, I salle faisant partie du Teu 

( Pilier et chapiteau de colonne — ,?' , J ' , _ v J 

> u> j j r- »-ii 66,67.1 de Faune. 

i Facade du Castillo. \ ^ » -i- 1 t x 

; ,„ , ) Ouatre pihers sculptes venant 

1 68, 60, ( ^ j t a n x • j 

] ' J" > de la Salle supeneure du 

! Piliers sculptes — B'acade nord du 7,7'^ j eu (j e F aime , 

f Castillo. 72. Linteau en bois sculpte, mSme salle. 

Fragments de piliers et chapiteaux. 74,1 Ins p cr ;P tio , ns s " r linteaux de P ierre ' 

Intirieur de la Grande Salle du Cas- 7 $. j Palals des Noune ^ 

tillo. 76, "^ Linteau sculpte et inscriptions ve- 

77. j nant du palais Akali — Sib. 



LOR1LLARD CITY. 

78. Bas-relief des Personnages avec Croix, o ") Deux Inscriptions sur linteaux de 

venant du Temple. 0,' f pierre, d'un temple ruine. Lin- 

79. Haut-relief, linteau d'un palais. ' J teau de pierre, d'un temple ruinee. 

80. Inscription du meme linteau. 83. Copie d'une obsidienne portant la 

date de la construction du Grand 
Temple de Mexico. 

The Philippine Islanders. — Dr. Samuel Kneeland contributes 
to the Bulletin No. 2 of the Am. Geog. Soc, a paper on the Phil- 
ippine islands. Much space is given to the history of the islands 
and their geographical characteristics, but some very interesting 
facts are brought to light about the natives. The chewing of 
buyo is widely spread over the Indian and the Pacific ocean. The 
bnyo is a bitter, pungent compound of a thin slice of the fresh 
bonga, the nut of the auca palm, enveloped in the green leaf of 
the betel pepper, a little lime being added to increase the stimu- 
lus. No race is more independent of industrial arts. His knife, 
or bolo, is the native's only essential implement ; his spoon, bowl 
and basket he finds in the shell of the cocoanut; his basin, plate and 
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umbrella in the leaf of the banana ; most of his domestic utensils 
in the bamboo ; his house, his mat, his hat in the various kinds of 
palm ; his fruit requires no cooking, and his fish and rice only 
the simplest. If ever there was a child of nature the Tajal is 
one. The insect and other natural enemies of man are plentiful. 
The Philippine islanders are skillful weavers of vegetable fiber 
and silk. It seems to be universally admitted that the Philippines 
were inhabited at an early period by a race of Negritos, whom 
the Malays drove into the interior. The other inhabitants are 
mixed Malays, Japanese, Chinese, Siamese, Dyaks and Javanese. 
The name Igorroti should be restricted to the hybrid Japanese 
and Chinese with the Indians. 

Shell Ornaments and Pipestone. — Mr. Stephen Bowers, 
writing to Science of June 22, criticises some of the positions 
assumed in Wheeler's Vol. vn, taking the ground that the curved 
shell fish-hooks were ornaments (see Plates xi and xn op. cit). 
Mr. Bowers also sends the following interesting note on the oc- 
currence of catlinite in California : 

Pipestone. — In reading Mr. Barber's interesting article in the 
July number of the American Naturalist on catlinite, or pipe- 
stone, I was reminded of two beautiful specimens I found in an 
Indian burial place in Santa Barbara county, California, manufac- 
tured from this mineral. They are tubes, one of which measures 
a little more than five inches in length and five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. The perforations are skillfully made, and the whole 
is finely finished. I have been unable to learn of any deposit of 
catlinite in California. — Stephen Bowers. 

Bertillon's "Savage Races." — In the popularizing of science 
the French stand among the foremost. The most extensive series 
is the Bibliotheque des Sciences contemporanes. We have now 
to direct attention to another, Bibliotheque de la Nature, pub- 
lished under the direction of M. Gaston Tissandier. Two vol- 
umes of this series are by M. Alphonse Bertillon, whose death 
has been recently announced, to wit, Les Races de couleurs, cu- 
riosites ethnographiques, and Les Races Sauvages. The latter is 
a handsome octavo volume of 312 pages, with numerous engrav- 
ings, and plates to illustrate the text. There is a table of con- 
tents on the last page, but no index to guide the traveler to his 
desired haven. The work is divided into four parts : the people 
of Africa, the people of America, the people of Oceanica, some 
peoples of Asia and the boreal regions. In his introduction M. 
Bertillon describes his method in the following words : Where it 
has been possible the abstract has given place to the concrete. 
Instead of saying this people are generous, that people are an- 
thropophagous, the author has introduced anecdotes which lead 
to the same conclusions. In fine, M. Bertillon's volume corres- 
ponds to a series of popular lectures, such as are given in our prin- 
cipal cities during the winter season. 
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The American Autochthones. — Professor J. Kollman, of 
Basel, well known for his many publications upon the crania of 
the European peoples, has made an elaborate study of the crania 
of our American aborigines. The author starts out with certain 
theses which he has sought to establish in other publications, 
such as the undoubted existence of races possessing invariable 
marks; man is a fixed type (Dauertypus), and races are also 
fixed since their production in the unknown past. Witness the 
Malays and Papuas, neighbors so long in a homogeneous tropi- 
cal area, and yet so unlike. With regard to America it was for- 
merly believed that a single race extended from Cape Horn to 
the Northern ocean, Blumenbach and Morton standing for this 
class of writers. Later on, from 1865, Waitz, Plotz, Andreas 
Retzius, Virchow and Daniel Wilson demolished the unity theory. 
Dr. Kollman divides his discussion into two parts : 

1. The plurality of varieties (races) in America. 

2. The spread of these varieties over the continent. 

The data of his investigation are: North America, 917 skulls ; 
Central and South America, 248 skulls; Eskimo region, 127 
skulls ; Mounds and shell-heaps, 208 skulls. The measurements 
are partly original and partly from Otis, B. Davis, and Schaaff- 
hausen. Omitting the ancient crania, the index for the remain- 
ing 1292 is as follows: 

Index. Per cent. 

Dolicocephalic 63-75 22.77 

Mesocephalic 76-80 35.92 

Brachycephalic 81-85 22.60 

Hyperbrachycephalic 86-95 14-3° 

Artificially brachycephalic 96-1 16 4.55 

Every index from 86 to 116 is represented in Dr. Kollman's 
Table i. The same process is pursued separately upon the North 
Americans, Central and South Americans, Eskimos and Pre- 
columbians. Even the Eskimos show over twelve per cent not 
dolichocephalic. 

The chief results arrived at are the following : 

1. The plurality of varieties is proved. 

2. The ubiquity of these varieties over the whole area is undoubted. 

3. The penetration of the varieties among one another is so complete that no tribe 

consists of a single variety. 

4. This penetration had taken place before the Columbian period. From that era 

we have : 

a. Leptoprosope — Brachycephaly.. 

b. Chamasroprosope — Brachycephaly. 

c. " — Mesocephaly. 

d. " — Dolicocephaly. 

5. The differences of the Indian tribes are to be traced back not so much to climatic 

influences as the craniological evidences prove. 

6. The differences among the ethnic groups are due to the amount of varietal pene- 

tration, which was not uniform in space or time. 
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It is Dr. Kollmann's opinion that human sub-species became 
fixed in the pre-glacial period, and that by the vicissitudes 
of time these have had greater or less influence upon varieties in 
different areas. The American continent, Eastern Asia and the 
Polynesian isles received only euthycomous varieties. 

The accompanying table will exhibit Kollmann's scheme of 
the pre-glacial sub-species and varieties : 



SUB-SPECIES. 


PENETRATION. 


VARIETIES, BY THE HAIR. 


I. Chamteprosope — 




* Cham. 


dolich. lissotrich. 


Dolicocephals 


Europe "| 


tt 


mesoc. " 


(Long skulls, wide faces) 


North Africa J- 


J tt 


brach. " 




West Asia J 


Leptopr 


dolich. " 


2. Chamasprosope — 




I " 


mesoc. " 


Mesocephals 








(Medium heads, wide faces) 












Cham. 


dolich. euthycoma. 




America ~\ 


tt 


mesoc. " 


3. Chamaeprosope — 


East Asia \ 


" 


brach. " 


Brachycephals 


Polynesia j 


Leptopr 


dolich. " 


(Short heads, wide faces) 




» 


mesoc. " 
brach. " 


4. Leptoprosope — 








Dolichocephals 




Cham. 


dolich. ulotrich. 


(Long skulls, long faces) 


Cent. Africa ~) 


" 


mesoc. " 




So. Africa \ 


tt 


brach. " 


5. Leptoprosope — 


Melanesia J 


Leptopr 


dolich. " 


Mesocephals 




a 


mesoc. " 


(Medium heads, long faces) 




" 


brach. " 


6. Leptoprosope — ■ 








Brachycephals 








(Short heads, long faces) 










• ^. 







MICROSCOPY. 1 

Thoma's Sliding Microtome. — Dr. R. Thoma, extraordinary 
professor of pathological anatomy at the University of Heidel- 
berg, has been good enough to write us the following description 
(in English) of his instrument, which has acquired considerable 
reputation both on the continent and in England. 2 He adds also 
remarks on it use : 

The microtome (Fig. 1) consists of a stand of cast-iron, on 
which slide two carriers. The large knife is attached to one of 
these, a, which slides horizontally. The second, b, holds the 
specimen to be cut. This second moves on an inclined surface, 
so as to raise the specimen as required. 

This, with a few modifications, is the general character of all 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

2 A description without figures appeared in Virchow's Archiv. lxxxiv (1881), pp. 
189-91. 



